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Altimira, the founder of the last mission, that of Sonoma, is spoken of 
as "an experienced and conceited young friar", and on the following 
page he is called a Jesuit — an inconsistency which is inexcusable. 
However, the book is well worth reading, even by Californians who are 
supposed to know something of the history and present charm of the 
old missions which it is to be hoped will long be preserved as one of the 
attractions of the great state of California. 

James A. Robertson. 

Foreign Trade Markets and Methods. By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. 

(New York and Boston: D. Appleton and Company, 1922. Pp. xv, 

440. Illustrations; index. $3.50.) 

As well as "the how" and "the where" of foreign trade, Mr. Cooper 
in this volume pays considerable attention "to the peoples themselves 
with whom we are dealing and with whom our international commercial 
relations are certain to be increasingly intimate as the years pass". 
That is to say, the book is partly technical and partly descriptive and 
analytical. 

Of its twenty-nine chapters, two (27 and 28) treat of Hispanic America 
and one (18) of the Philippines. Chapter 27, "Caribbean markets", 
discusses: proximity a factor in overseas commerce; Mexican resources; 
export and import conditions; Cuba: the world's sugar bowl; an in- 
creasingly large market for the United States; markets with Porto 
Rico, Haiti and San Domingo; American business-hold upon the Cen- 
tral American republics; the land of the banana; an example of Ameri- 
can vision and industry in Central America in industrial production. 
Chapter 28, "Winning South American trade", contains material on 
the following: How alone South American trade can be won; assistance 
of the Webb Law and Edge Act to American manufacturers; The 
Panama Canal as a vital factor; service and capital as prime require- 
ments; foreign investments and accomplishments in South America; 
reasons for South American dependence upon foreign initiative; chief 
products of South American export; things that South America imports; 
meeting European competition; following up the admiration gained 
for us by South America during the war; careful attention to details in 
adjusting business with South America. The chapter on the Philip- 
pines "Trade possibilities and industrial progress in the Philippines", 
treats of the westernization of the Philippines; chief exports and im- 
ports; results of the war; trade schools; transportation facilities required; 
labor problems; difficulties of long range legislation for the Philippines; 
the American political dilemma. 
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In these chapters, as in the entire volume, the historical method is 
frequently employed, trade naturally being a topic that leads to histor- 
ical treatment. Indeed, the trade of today is the history of tomorrow. 
Here as in other parts of the book, the author gives evidence of wide 
reading and extensive travel. He well expresses the importance of 
Hispanic America in the trade of the United States. The chapters on 
Hispanic America should be read by American business men who are 
about to extend their trade to that section of the world, not so much 
because of the wealth of information concerning its trade, but because 
of the composite background offered and their suggestiveness. In 
the chapter on the Philippines, Manila is said to have a population of 
nearly a million, although it is not even half that. On page 287, he 
says: "These same colonists [the Americans] have converted the city 
of Manila, which only a few years ago served as a dumping ground and 
sanctuary for grafters and criminals and the expatriated men and women 
of Eastern Asia, worse even than any Levantine Port Said, into a city 
of order and cleanliness". This is too strong an expression by far. 
Manila, in its worst days of license, did not begin to approach to the 
reputation of Port Said or its neighboring cities. Comparatively little 
is said of the trade of the Philippines, though enough to show its 
importance; but Mr. Cooper was apparently interested (although only 
superficially) in the status of the islands as it was reflected by the several 
matters that came to his attention, and in their future progress and 
political life. 

James Alexander Robertson. 

Industrial and Commercial South America. By Annie S. Peck, A.M., 

F.R.G.S. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, [1922]. Pp. 

xviii, 507. Maps; index. $5.00.) 

This book is an index of the present-day interest in South America. 
Its author has made six trips to the southern continent, during which 
she has had ample opportunity to study the various countries. Her 
work is intended chiefly to impart information to Americans who are 
interested in South America from a business standpoint, but will prove 
of interest as well to the historical or other special students of that 
continent. 

In her treatment of her subjects, Miss Peck after a short chapter on 
South America as a whole, describes the various countries which she 
divides pro forma into the three groups of the north coast, the west 
coast, and the east coast. In the first group, she devotes six chapters to 



